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INTRODUCTION 



'Without strong champions, education will 
be eclipsed. . . 

Nothing is more important to the future of this country than a 
vibrant, equitable and resilient education system. And nothing 
is more needed to sustain such a system than enthusiastic and 
informed leadership. Yet, as important as education is to our 
country, it is nevertheless only one of many vital concerns 
competing for public attention and resources. Without strong 
champions, education will be eclipsed or will receive less than 
its due at a time when we cannot afford to slacken our commit- 
ment. 

It is with the critical need for informed, sustained leadership in 
mind that we offer this handbook. Its purpose is threefold. 

• First, to provide a short, readable synthesis of what we know 
about the basics of education — how students learn, how 
good teachers teach, how good schools become and remain 
good and how poorer schools can change and improve. 
Anyone charged with responsibility for education decisions 
should know these basics, fo" they define what it is weareall 
trying to achieve. 

• Second, we want to sketch the environment within which 
education decisions will be made over the coming five > ears. 
Although we cannot know the detatis of the future, especially 
for every state or community, we do know what forces will 
shape education and influence our policies and decisions. 
Clearly, the future will require imaginative and resourceful 
'eaders. 
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• Last vve offer this handtxxfk as a reference source for 

speeches, papers and general infornatian about education. 
Not only does it contain a great many facts and figures, it lists 
further sources of information far readers who want to explore 
particular problems and issues in greater depth. 



I ex pec* that you will find this booklet useful, I hope that as we 
all use It in our different ways and contexts, we will be reminded 
of haw many ideals we share in spite of our diversity. Congratu- 
lations an having assumed responsibility far some important 
elements of education in America and best wshes for a 
productive and gratifying term of service 



Charles S. Robb 
Governor of Virginia 
1984-85 Chair 

Education Commission of the States 
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A CONTEXT FOR MAKING 




DECISSONS ABOUT 




EDUCATION 




''Most decisions are reactive. . /' 




Many factors must be considered make an educated guess 
about the future of education. Trends in our economy and 
population, and in social, political and cultural circumstances 
will shape the wo/s we think about education and the problems 
we will have to solve. 

Such factors as single-parent families, the growing minority 
population md fluctuations in those who graduate and those 
who drop out are important concerns for the future. Economic 
considerations such as job availability, training and retraining, 
and computer technology must be addressed. And, of course, 
the school's role in students' personal, social, academic and 
vocational development will change along with society and the 
economy. 

Education as we know it is rapidly changing. Policy makers must 
be willing to address such problems as managing short^ and 
long-term changes, dealing with population and enrollment 
changes and delivering appropriate educational experiences 
with economy and efficiency. 
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Although education is very important to all of us, " does not 
exist independently of many other important concerns and it is 
subject to powerful shaping forces. Policy decisions about 
education are made in the context of other matters competing 
for resources and in anticipation of, or response to, such 
influences as the economy, population trends or social, political 
and cultural circumstances. 

Most dec. sions are reactive, we react to a teacher shortage or a 
baby boom or campus unrest or a state fiscal shortfall Some 
decisions rest upon modest short-term projections about a school 
district's eroding tax base or the probnble consequences of a new 
state spending cap or a courl decision about educational 
opportunity. Rarely are decisions made on the basis of informa- 
tion about the long term — 5, 1 0or more years down the line. 
This is so for two very good reasons 

• First, major decisions about schools, districts or state education 
systems are largely political, and politics tends to i"^- olve the 
immediate, the concrete and theexpedientcourseof action 
"We'll cross that bridge when we get to it," most people qu ite 
sensibly tell themselves. 

• Second, the future Is full of surprises and we have all learned 
that prophets of doom or salvation are not always right. Com- 
mercially successful claims to the contrary, there really are no 
trustworthy crystal bolls Few of us are willing to risk millions 
of dollars and millions of children on the claims of the latest 
futurist to make the talk-show rounds 

Nevertheless, we have to make educated guesses about the 
future, if only because education itself is so future-dependent: 
when we put a child in kindergarten, we assume that what she 
learns there ^ in successive years will prove useful in a world 
12, 16 or 20 years into the future 

What follows IS a synthesis of educated guesses about the forces 
most likely to influence education decision making over ti . 3xt 
decode. Some must be taken with the usual grain of sal We 
present all of them, however, with three purposes in mind 
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• First, each may, indeed, have a significant impact upon 
education in some particular community or state, if not across 
the nation, so readers should ask themselves to what degree 
each IS an appropriate concern. 

• Second, the exercise of considering potential influences and 
placing education concerns in many different interpretive 
contexts is itself beneficial , regardless of whether particular 
trends hold up or wash out over the years. Strategic thinking is 
a good habit to get into, as long as you don't get so carried 
away by the abstractions that you lose touch with common 
sense and everyday experience. 

• Third, discussions of possibilities inevitably bring people to 
consider ways of doing things in a new light. Conversations 
about possibility remind us that anything is possible, any- 
thing IS changeable, anything can be improved. 



DEMOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES 

• Enrollments in publicelementary schools will increase 
gradually during the late 1 980s as the 5- to 1 7-year-oid popu- 
lation rises from 44 million toalmost 52.3 million in theyear 
2000. 

• Demands for public and private preschool services will con- 
tinue to rise, as will concerns abouttheir value and account- 
ability. One demographer forecasts a 1 2% boost in enroll- 
ment in grades \ between 1985 and 1990: many of these 
children will need preschool services almost immediately. 

• Both of the above trends will vary markedly from state to 
state, dueto migration patterns, average |X)pulation ogeond 
soon. Best overoM guesses are that Northeastern and North- 
central states will continue to I Dse|X)pu lotions while 
Southern, Sun Belt and Weste ^ states will grow. Among 
states and even within states, iome schools will be closing 
whileothers ore opening or dealing with overcrowding. 



J u 



S CHOOL ENRQLLAAENT TRENDS, 1970 




O Stable to Declining 
% Growing 



PROJECTIONS, 1985-2000 




O StabU to Declining 
• Growth 
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• The school enrallment in 23 of the 25 largest cities in America 
IS 70% minority students; by the end of the decade, large-city 
schools Will be serving minority young people ol most exclu- 
sively. AAorethon o third of them will be non-English-speaking 
students requiring spec^ol treatment, and many of them will 
bring the problems ossocioted with poverty and disodvontoge 
into the classroom. A majority of the students in oil California 
elementary schools now comefrom minority populations; 

o I most half the students in Texas public schools ore minorities. 
These proportions will grow. If these students do not receive o 
quol'V education and move into decent jobs, they will pu' 
sucf- o strain on state treasuries that more and more relatively 
well-off citizens will be jnob'eto live the lives they hope to 
live. The rriojority population thus has o strong financial 
incentive to ensure quality education for minorities. 

• AAorethon half of oil children will now live portof their lives 
with o single porent before they ore 1 8 The figure today is 1 4 
million, and It wil! grow. 

• Two-ond-o-holf million children now live in "blended 
families," i e., they hove step-parents, step-brothers and 
Sliders, etc. 

• About 7 million children return from school each day toon 
empty home. By 1 995, it is estimated, there may be as many 
OS 20 million of these "latchkey"children. 

• About 73% of child^'en born in o given yenr qr'^duote from 
high school, o nd another 1 0% receive higS schooi 

equ ivolency certificates before the age of 24. Over the next 
decade, even larger proportions of students will earn 
equ 'volency credentiols instead of diplomas. Students with 
diploma*- represent o net gain for the state because they will 
most likely work and pay taxes. Young people without 
dip'omos represent o net loss to the state as they absorb more 
stoi oney than they return. Thus, even slight fluctuations 
of the dropout rote affect o state's or community's net "weolth " 

For more facts and figures, see the appendix 



ECONOMIC INFLUENCES 



Who can soy whot the economy will do ever the next decode? 
We know that \ ecessions reduce the omount of money avoi loble 
foroddressmgeducotionol problems. If o reduction in ovailoble 
money coincides with on increose in the number of students 
needing costly services in o large urban district, the result can 
be disostrous — for the students, the city and the vorious state 
ond local ogencles attempting to deal with welfore, crime and 
health problems. If businesses leave o par^iculor community and 
the tox base supporting public schools shrinks or rests dlspropor- 
tionotely upon certoin groups, the stote will hove to step In ond 
help. 

Policy mokersdo not need encourogement to think obout money. 
If onything, they need encourogement to focus less exclusively 
on immedlote fiscol matters ond turn attention to broader 
economic concerns. For instonce: 

• We will hove 21 million new jobs by 1990.AAony of these new 
jobs moy corry on old title, but the tosks associoted with them 
will beverydifferentand probably more sophisticated. Fewer 
thon o million will be strictly "high tech" |obs. A majority of 
the remaining |obswill be low-puying, low-prestige jobs 
involving fost foods, soles, health core ond various service 
occupotions. AAony high school and college groduotes ore 
olready ' jverskilled" for their jobs. Their numbers will rise 

OS "credentiols inflation" and technology combine toploce 
more ond more people in |obs forwhtch they are too in tell i- 
gentond imoginative. 

• We need toretroin the work force. Simultaneous withanover- 
troinlng problem moy be retroining problems Old jobs ore 
either going to change or disoppeor. In each case, workers 
will hove to be retrained. Whot kind of educotion best pre- 
pores people for this? Wh at kind of education system is best 
suited for retraining? Whot proportion of the investment 
should be publicand whot pro|X)rtion privote? 
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INTENDED AREA OF STUDY TRENDS, 1977- 84 



Increasing in Interest Decreasing in Interest Trend NotC'ear 



Sourct' Coll*g« Boord, Notional Coll^g^-Bound Seniors, 19S4 



• We need to use technology more intel ligently N umerous and 
sometimes contradictory predictions revolvearound the eco- 
nomic impact of the microcomputei. The hourly costs per child 
for microcomputer instruction and teacher instruction are now 
roughly equal. Some suggest this will lead to more efficient 
distributions of labor in the schools and enable schools to be 
more productive for the same amount of money. Others sug- 
gest that com puters add more to the cost of education than 
they contribute in productivity and that the schools ore 
investing in the wrong equipment — both hardware and soft- 
ware — at the wrong time. If the economies are there, private 
sector education probably will flourish in the 80s and 90s. 
Entrepreneurs may harness the potential of microcomputers, 
videodisc technology and telecommunications to bring the 
best knowledge and instruction in the country to anyone's 
television screen or storefront learning center. Public edura- 
tion , then forced to compete for customers i n on open 
economic market, will change in countless ways. 



Businessond 
Commerce 
Communications 
Computer Science 



Agriculture 
Architecture/Envi- 
ronmental Design 



Engineering 
Health & Medical 
Militojy Science 
Psychology 
Social Sciences 



Art 

Biological Sciences 

Education 

English & Literature 

Foreign Languages 

Forestry/Conseivotion 

Geography 

History & Cultures 

Home Economics 

Library Science 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy & Religion 
Physical Sciences 
Theater Arts 
Trade & Vocational 
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Decisions about education aver the next few years will prabably 
be made m an enviranment in wh'ch state aid far schools will 
grow modestly, ot best Federol otd to storeond locol governments 
IS expected to decreose m reol dollors over the next few yeors 
The high federal deficit will continue to keep reol interest rates 
high ond retard mvestment until the deficit is brought under 
control 




REAL REVENUES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



FROM LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENTS, 1969-84 



SOURCES OF REVENUE (BILLIONS) 
(. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REVENUES 



$87 - 



$88 1 



$89 3 



TOTAL- 




1969 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 

*Relative to 1979 

Sources are Education fmanc* m th^ 5faf«s i984 (ECS) and National Education 
Association, Btfimofs of School Stafitfict, } 983-64. 
'Numbers may not total exactly because of rounding error 
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To respond to increasing needs — for both education and other 
state priorities — m 1 983, three-fourths of the states raised sonne 
taxes. I n 1 984 the trend slowed down, probably because it was 
an election year States will probably wait to fi nd out what the 
federal government will do about taxes before making further 
moves either to raise or to cut taxes. "With state finances still 
relatively healthy and enthusiasm for education reform still 
strong, 1985 may be the last, best chance for big increases in 
school aid foi some time," says Steven Gold of the National 
Conference of State Legislatures. 'The window of opportunity 
may clos3 in many states in 1985/' 



EXPENDITURES OF STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS, 1971-72 AND 1981-82 



1971-72 

All Other general 
expenditures 20 7% 

Interest on 
general debt 3 6%, 

Police and fire 
protection 5 1% 

Health and 
hospitals 7 7% 

Highways 1 1 4% 

1981-82 

All other qeneral 
expenditures 24 1% 

Interest on 
general debt 4 6% 

Police and fire 
protection 5 4% 

Health and 
hospitals 9 3% 

Highways 8 0% 




education 38 9% 



Public welfare 1 2 6% 



Total expenditures: 
$166.9 billion 



Education 35 7% 



Public welfare 13 0% 



Total expenditures: 
$433.5 biliion 
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Note: B«caut* of rounding, p«rc*nt« may not add to lUO. 

Sourc*: U.S. D«partm*ntof Comm^rc*, BurMU of th* Ctntut, Govrnivntal Financ^t, 
1981-1982. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL FORCES 



Americoneducotion is deeply influenced by the some ideologicol 
conflicts thot hove enriched ond compi icoted our nationol history. 
Educotion does not toke ploce in o vocuunri; schools mustreflect 
ond promote the volues ond ideos eoch generotion wishes to 
pass olong to the next. Just as there ore conservotive ond 
progressive traditions in politics, there ore conservative ond 
progressive troditions in educotion Sometimes one trodition is 
oscendont, sometimes the other, either ocross the country or in 
particulor schools ond dislricts. Usuolly, both ore present i n some 
kind of compromise or creotive tension. 

The conservotive ond progressive troditions differ with respect 
to ♦! le responsibi lities eoch wou Id occord the stote in its ed ucotion 
of children. In most of its forms, theconservotive tradition would 
li mit the responsibilities of the stote to those educotionol activities 
ond subjects of instruction thot beor directly on the state's need 
for informed ond productive citizens. Todoy, those subjects 
probobly would be identified as reoding, writing, orithmetic end 
science. They would leove oM other ospects of educotion up to 
parents, the church ond the community. From this pointof s/iew, 
the schools should import certain bosickindsof knowledgeond 
oilow other, more importont institutions to help students shape 
that knowledge in hormony with values developed beyond the 
influence of the stote. Educotion v^ould oddress some of the 
child's needs, os unobtrusively os possible, to meet the basic 
needs of the stote. 

The progressive trodition chorges the stote with responsibi lity for 
the whole child and focuses more upon the child's needs thon 
the stote's. The ossumption is thot the state is best served if it 
fosters the full development of eoch individual to his or her 
maximum potentiol. Secondary ossumptions ore thot the stote 
knows best how to do this, ond thot institutions such as church 
ond fomilyore not servingo significont portion of the populotion. 
The sciiool rrustdo itoll. All, for the progressive, mightinclude 
heolth and sex educotion, the fine arts, foreign longuoges, sociol 
skills ond vocotionol training. 
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Over the years, ingenious combinations of both traditions have 
obscured the pure forms an J each tradition has guarded against 
the excesses of the other Nevertheless, policy is shaped by people 
with conservative or progressive leanings and education is 
(periodically swept in one direction or the other. It is clear that 
the Reagan Administration reflects a more conservative educa- 
tional philosophy than the previous one. This has affected the 
relative influence of federal, state and local governments on 
education, the relative amounts of money available for various 
programs, the kinds of educational reform measures being 
proposed in state legislatures and even the educational research 
agenda. 

Americans will always argue about these basic differences and 
the role of the schools in shapi ng the personal, social, academic 
and vocational futuresof young people. Polls indicate that most 
of us want the school to play some role in students' personal, 
social, academic and vocational development; but which roles, 
what relative emphases on each dimension and how to do it 
must be negotiated school by school, district by district, year after 
year. 



Although explicit conflicts about the purpose and conduct of 
public education may be the most obvious sociopolitical 
influences on education decisions, they ore by no means the only 
sociopolitical influences Perhaps equally powerful influences 
include ideological conflicts leading to censorship of school 
materials, conflicts over notional policy (e.g., the Vietnam War 
or the nuclear freeze) or the "religious awakenings" to which 
America periodically has been prone. All of these thingscreote 
the context within which both momentous and trivial decisions 
must be mode 
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WHAT THESE INFLUENCES MEAN 
FOR POLICY MAKERS 



Brief as they are, the foregoing comments establish that 
education as we knew it is changing rapidly. Policies for deahng 
with that change will be heavily influenced by factors lying 
outside any one decision-maker's expertise or sphere of influence- 
Already a collaborative enterprise by institutional "^esign, 
education will have to become even more collabor Jtive by a 
conscious choice of each ma|or actor. In deliberations about a 
school, a district or an entire state system, the primary actors are 
going to have to begin with the following questions. 

• Do we have a rational process for predicting likely short- and 
long-term changes'? Do we have a process for managing or 
adjusting to change*? 

• What are the population, m igration and enrollment trends tor 
our area? Is there a plan for dealing with them? 

• What kinds of educational experiences are most appropriate 
for the kinds of students we can expect over the next decade? 
Do we know how best to deliver them Will we have the 
money to deliver them in the bestform*? 

Information about likely short- and long-term changes m your 
area is available at many universities, legislative lesearch 
bureaus and governors' offices You may have to develop a 
system for collecting and interpreting the information regularly 

To get a sense of some of the social trends likely to influence the 
context of education decisions, read New Rules by Daniel 
Yankelovitch (Random, 1977), Megatrends by John Naisbett 
(Warner Books, 1983), r/ior/?/rc/ Wove by Alvin Toff ler (Morrow, 
1980) and The Prospects for Financing Elementary/Secondary 
Education in the States by the School Finance Project (National 
Institute of Education, December 1982) 
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TO DISCOVER YOUR STATE'S CONTEXT 
FOR EDUCATION DECISION MAKING 



1, Collect demographic information. Check figures for school 
enrollment, proportions for preprimary, elementary and 
secondary; minorities, handicapped, rural, urban. Are these 
figures going up or down? 

2, Collect financial information. Check figures for education 
revenues (taxes and tax bases), education expenditures 
(salaries, programs, facilities, per-pupil dollars). Are these 
figures going up or down? 

3, Read about and observe the business, social and cultural 
climate in your state. Are these aspects changing? How? 
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THE TARCET. OPTIMUM 
CONDITIONS FOR LEARNING 



'The ultimate ideal of American education 
is to offer positive conditions. . . 

Optimum conditions must be present for learning to take place, 
A student who is healthy and encouraged to learn at a comfort- 
able pace, in an environment of trust and respect, will likely 
succeed. 



However, variations in student motivation, knowledge of basic 
prerequisites and appropriate instruction determine each 
student's level and type of achievement, rate of learning and 
attitudes toward a subject. It is the primary function of the 
schools to understand and to base their academic programs on 
the premise that almost every student can learn. Toward that 
end, instruction can be improved significantly. 



Theaptimum canditians far learning are nat secret. Mast parents 
knaw them at least intuitively, good teachers have known them 
for centuries and research has laid them out time and ogo'n. 
Learning is mast likely to take place when: 

1 . The student is healthy and adequately nourished 

2. Studentond teacher trt'ot and respect each otherond work in 
on environment that encourages learning. 

3. The teacher assu mes the student con leorn and expects the 
studentto leorn 



4. Both teocherond student believe they con shope their worlds. 



5. The student is actively engoged in the learning process, feels 
relotively free to leorn ondfreeto moke mistokes In hr or her 
unique style ond ot o comfortoble poce, occording to the pur- 
pose s/he sees for doi ng so. 
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6. Student and teacher spend on apprq 'loteamauntaf timean 
the task, and the student has time and encauragerrjent tc 
practice. 

7. The teacher is sensitive ta individual student needs. 

8. The teacher knaws enough about the subject ta translate con- 
cepts inta different terms sa different students can grasp them 

9. Theteacherclearly specifies assignments and standards. 

1 0. The teacher can accurately diagnose problems, imogine woys 
of moeting them and provide timely, constructive feedbock 
and correctives. 

The ultimate ideal of Americon education is to offer positive 
conditions for every single student throughout his or her yeors 
in the system. Some reoders moy soy, 'Thot's oil very nice, but 
whot obout the foct thot some kids ore smorter Thon others? 
Won't there olwoys be poor leorners, even under optimum 
conditions?" Benjomin Bloom, o distinguished educotion 
reseorcher ot the University of Chicogo, would onswer "no." The 
voriotions in leorning thot we see in theclossroom, which hov^ 
led us to believe thot not oil children ore good leorners, ore 
lorgely determined. Bloom believes, by two foclors: 

• Eoch student's "leorning history" — thecumulotive record of 
whot heorshe hosond hos not leorned — combined with 
motivotion to leorn. Forexomple, o disodvontoged child, 
probobly but not necessorily poor, moy hove forfewer sociol 
ond culturol "exposures"ond much lessfomily encouroge- 
mentto leorn thonon odvontoged child. 

• Thequolity of instruction the student hos received. A poor 
teocher, even for o yeor or two, moy set back o child's leorning 
progress considerobly. Even with good teochers, o child moy 
foil to progress if s/he hos not received enough individuol 
ottention. 
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Bloom believes thotgroup instruction is inherently "replete with 
errors/' In any given classroom of 30 students, there ore 30 
different"learner histories," someof\ ch will enable students 
to understand the instruction, many u which will not. Unless 
there is some way to correct the mismatches, such a system "is 
likely to produce individual differences in learning thatcontinue 
and ore exaggerated over time." He contrasts this "error-full" 
system of instruction and learning with the "error-free" system 
represented by the interaction between a sensitive tutor and one 
learner. He acknowledges that we will always need group 
instruction, but believes we can nriove much closer to the one-on- 
one ideal if we have systematic ways of identifying and 
correcting the errors inherent in group instruction. 

First, however, we must know which factors accountfor mostof 
the variotion in a given clossroom. Bloom's research bails the 
possibilities down to three: 

1 . The extentto which the student has already learned the basic 
prerequtsitesto what is being taught. For example, to under- 
stand percentages, a student must know his/her multiplica- 
tion tables. In a singleclassroom, student multiplication skills 
may range from none to complete mastery. 

2. The extent to which the student is (or can be) motivated to 
learn. Certoinly, teachers should be skilled and successful 
mc*ivators, but unless other forces — the family, peer groups, 
other institutions — reinforce such motivotion, it may fall short 
of what is needed. 

3. The extentto which the instruction to be given is appropriote 
to the learner. Learning is difficult if materials ara too ^nr 
abaveor below a child's learning level, or if the teactior does 
not find ways to make the subject alive, relevont and i m- 
portanttothechild. 

Bloom believes that variations in these three factors will 
determine each student's level ond type of achievement, rate of 
leornmg and attitudes toward a subject and himself or herself 
OS a learner. 
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Both a student's learning patterns and the quality of the 
instruction in a school can be modified considerably. Itfollows, 
then, that "changes in the school environment can relatively 
quickly (in a single decade) make great changes in the learning 
of students." How great? Bloom believes that in theory, four-fifths 
of ourstudentscouldeasily learn whatonly one-fifth learn today. 

Problems sure to arise when a theory moves toward practice 
should not distract us from appreciating the virtues of the theory 
Itself and the values it promotes. Bloom urgues persuasively for 
three principles that must undergird any improvement effort, 
almost every student can learn what the schools have to teach; 
instruction can be improved significantly toward that end; and 
that is the primary function of the schools. He is fully aware 
that his theory runs contrary to many long-held beliefs about 
people and learning: "Equality of learning outcomes and virtual 
equality m the learning process (time, help, means) are very 
hard to accept in societies that have long accepted the concept 
of widespread individuvil differences in school leorning," he 
writes If tiis theorv is correct, "then the selective function of 
schools must be larjely abandoned in favor of the developniental 
functions that schools must increasingly serve." 

For more on this, read Human Characteristics and School 
Learning, by Benjamin Bloom (AAcGraw-Hill, 1976) 
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3 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 




GOOD TEACHERS AND 




GOOD SCHOOLS 




''All of us remember a teacher or two who 
inspired us. . . . " 




Effective teachers have high expectations and respect for each 
student; they plan and manage their classroom time for optimum 
academic focus; they establish rules and standards and adhere 
to them; theyallow for review; they provide feedback; and they 
recognize student problems. 

Some schools are more successful than others, not necessarily 
through luck or tradition. But where you find teachers who inspire 
and challenge students to do their best, where you find staff 
development opportunities and mutual respect between teachers 
and administrators, there you will find a good school. 




GOOD TEACHERS 


Effective teachers somehow seem able to help more students 
learn more with less wasted time and energy. They come In all 
sizes, shapes, colors, ages ond personalities and can be found 
teaching any course. All of us remember a teacher or two who 
inspired us or challenged us or helped us discover something 
abautourselves or the world that we have never forgotten. Those 
are the effective teachers. 

Much of the research indicates that good teachers are good 
people — open, caring, conscientious, curious, imaginative, 
disciplinedand well-grounded m theirfieldsof expertise. But it 
is clear that a good person can be a poor teacher, so goodness 
is not enough. 
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Effective teachers know about the best conditions for learning 
and structure their interaction with students to approach those 
conditions. Specifically, they: 

• Hold and communicate high (but realistic) p -stations for 
each student, knowing that if the material to be 3arned is 
properly shaped, each student ran learn it 

• Know how to plan for instruction and manage the classroom, 
perform foirevoluotions and hondlecontingencies with little 
or noocodemicdown-time 

• Establish and communicate clear rules or »d standards of 
behavior so that little time is wasted on discipline or inter- 
ruptions 

• Explain clearly what is expected of each student 

• Allow enough time for review and practice 

• Providecleor, frequentond useful feedbockto students about 
how they ore doing 

• Know how to diagnose student problems, interpret student 
interests and convey information m different styles and forms 
fordifferent learners 

• Respect students, listen sy mpotheticol ly to them and disagree 
with them withoutcondescension or overindulgence 

For more on effective teaching, read Learning From Teaching by 
Brophy and Evertson (Allyn and Bacon, 1976); Organizing and 
Managing the Elementary School Classroom by CM. Evertson 
(Research and Development Center, University of Texas, 1981); 
The Scientific Basis of the Art of Teaching by N.L Gage (Teachers 
College Press, 1978); Effeaive Instruction by T. Le..n (ASCD, 
1 981); School Teacher by D.C. Lortie(University of Chicago Press, 
1 973); Research in Teaching: Concepts, Findings and Implica- 
tions by Peterson and Wolberg (AAcCutchon, 1979), and Fifteen 
Thousand Hours by AA. Rutter (Harvard University Press, 1^79). 
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GOOD SCHOOLS 



In each school, many different but interdependent factors 
combini* to create on ecosystem, with o particular ethos and 
ombience, thot will determine how good learning conditions ore 
for each student. It is impoilont to view each school almost os 
on organism ond to realize that changes in one or two or even 
several components may hove no effect at oil on such o complex 
system of human relationships and institutional checks ond 
bolonces. Some changes may be negated by others ond must 
be observed in the context of the whole system. The effects of 
other changes may notbr perceivable in isolation ond will only 
appear in some holistic measure of the system's generol 
well-being. 

Inside this ecosystem, the major components that directly 
impinge on each student's learning opportunities ore: 

• The teachers — their knowledge. ciTtiJudes tcwe J themselves 
ond their students and their pedogogy, i.e., Ih** way they 
teoch 

• Theexplicitcurri''"jlum — what is toughf, how much time is 
devoted to this or thot, etc. 

• The i mplicit curriculum — thot combinotion of rules, regu lo- 
tions, humon interoctions, resources, logistics ond design 
features thotestoblishes, lorgely unconsciously, the leorning 
environment 



The teachers and their pedagogy, the expl icit curricul um and the 
learning environment all condition four factors that powerfully 
affect achievennent: expectatiL ^s, style of instruction (e.g , 
lecture, "hands-on," collaboration, etc.), amount of time spent 
actually engaged in learning and relevance of what is learned 
to the students thennseives. These factors determine each 
student's "access to knowledge." Expectations, instructional style, 
efficient and balanced use of time and relevant content are 
heavily influenced by: 



• The leadershipof the principal. Research tells us that 

principals can be instructional leaders, heavily involved in 
interaction with teachers and in selecting instructional 
materials. 



• The degree lowhichteacSeri are isolated or are able to col- 
laborate. Teachers who - ' islands," cutoff from productive 
interchange with other teachers, are likely to find professional 
growth difficult. 

• The training — preservice and inservice — of teachers and 
administrators. As importantas hov. ^eachers are initially 
trained is the frequency and quality of special training during 
their working years. 

• Theavailable human and financial resources Good teachers 
must be available as well as adequate facilities, materials 
and programs. 

• The institutional constraints, such as Carnegie units, state or 
district mandated curriculum, minutes per class hour, number 
of students percloss, size of school, etc. 



The leadership of the principal, training of the teachers, the 
resources, curriculum and institutional constraints are "givens" 
for any school. For the most port, they are nOt perct ed as 
"chosen." They have either derived from luck and tradition, been 
imposed from outside by community or state goals and values, 
or accreted through years of unrelated decisions by literally 
thousands of people. They too ore influenced by other factors: 
thequolity of teacher and administrator training institutions, the 
leadership of district superintendents, court decisions involving 
finance or desegregation, state or federal inservice education 
progr.ims and so on. 



All of these things considered, some schools still perform better 
than others, irrespective of the populations they serve. Two 
schools can both serve disadvantaged communities, butone may 
do so more effectively and with better results than the other. 
Research has shown that there are great differences from school 
to school in the amount of time allocated for academic work, the 
amountof time students are engaged in classroom learning, the 
amountof energy consumed in maintaining disciplineand many 
other factors affecting students' opportunities to learn. Good, 
effective schools, then, not only embrace the characteristics of 
good teachers and the optimum conditions for learning, but: 

• Everyone knows what must be done — where the school is 
heading, what it is trying to accomplish, what the priorities 
are and how curriculum, instruction and evaluation work in 
concert to further the school's goals, 

• Effective schools generate a strong senseof community. 
People are working together, not in isolation, in pursuit of 
common goals and in response to shared values. Parentand 
community involvement is sought, respected and publicized. 

• Strong leaders — administratorsand teachers — seta positive 
andoften enthusiastic tone for achievement, keep the focus on 
sound instruction and lead. 

• All staff have high expectations for students, believing that 
all students can learn. 

• Students' learning progress is measured in a numberof dif- 
ferent ways, watched closely and analyzed periodically to see 
thattheir needs are being met. 

• Incentives and awards make success and recognition avail- 
able to every student at numerous points in his or her 
development. 

• Teachers ji.?given staff developmentopportunities that mesh 
with tho school's carefully considered plans for improvement. 

• Disruptions in the school day and non instructional time are 
minimized, and the school environment is safe and orderly. 
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These research findings do not ronstitute o simple checklist of 
what a school should do to be effective Rather, they give us an 
idea about how, why and under what circumstances certain 
practices work better than others. 

For more information about effective schools, read The Effective 
Principalby Bl umberg and Greenfield (Al lyn and Bacon, 1 980), 
Effective Secondary Scnools by W.B. Brookover (Philadelphia: 
Research for Better Schools, Inc., 1981); The Principal as 
Instructional Leader (Norihv^es^Reg\onQ\ Educational Laboratory, 
1 980), Elementary School Principals and Their Schools by 
Goldhammer and Becker (Eugene, Ore.: Center for the Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration, 1971); Principal Differ- 
ences: Excellence in School Leadership and Management by 
Huff, Lake and Schaalman (AAcBer and Co., 1981); Effective 
Principal, Effective Sc/ioo/ (National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1 981); Considering the Research: WhatMakes 
an Effective School; and School Effectiveness by Madaus, 
Airasian and Kellaghan (McGraw-Hill, 1980). 



TO FIND OUT MORE ABOUT 

GOOD TEACHERS AND GOOD SCHOOLS 

1 . Read the research suggested here. 

2. Visit schools that have been identified as "good. " Every state 
has some; check with the state education agency. 

3. Talk with teachers and principals in these "good" schools. 
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4. RECENT REFORM REPORTS 



^There is considerable consensus actoss the 
reports. . . /' 

Ten major reports, published in 1983 and 1984, collectively 
address six areas of needed reform: (1)a definition of education 
goals and roles of schools and other institutions in reaching 
those goals; (2) broad coalitions and partnerships necessary for 
renewal; (3) better access to knowledge; (4) revision of explicit 
curriculum; (5) assessment of implicit curriculum; and (6) higher 
levels of achievement including improving instruction, better 
use of time, improved leadership, etc. Although all the reports 
have a similar focus, each differs in its specific suggestions and 
conclusions. 



In 1983 ond 1984, ten mojor reports on educotion oppeored: 

A Nation at Risk, Notionol Commission on Excellence in Educotion 
Action for Excellence, ECS Tosk Force on Educotion for Economic 
Growth 

Academic Preparation for College, Col lege Entronce Exom i nation 

Board Educotionol Equolity Project 
Making the Grade, Twenrieth Century Fund 
America's Competitive Challenge, Business-Higher Educotion 
Forum 

The Paideia Proposal, Mortimer Adier ond the Poideio Group 
High School, Cornegie Foundotion for the Advoncement of 
Teoching 

Meeting the Need for Quality, Southern Regionol Educotion 
Board 

A Place Called School, John I. Goodlod 
Horace's Compromise, Theodore Size-- 
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More maicr reports are coming and dozens of less-publicized 
local, state or regional reports have beer released. Although 
each report has its own particular focus, there is considerable 
consensus across the reports about the urgent need for reform 
and what needs to be done. There are great differences m the 
specificity of the reports, their suggestions for how to do what 
needs to be done and how strong a role federal, state or local 
leaders should play in renewal Collectively, the reports address 
needed reform in six general areas: 

1 . There must be clear definition of the goals of education, the 
unique role of the schools in reaching those goalsand the 
roles other institutions can play in a society with many means 
of educating its citizens besides schools. 

2 Broad coalitions and partnerships are necessary for renewal. 
Oureducation system can no longer be perceived as an 
isolated institution that somehow gets intooroutof trouble by 
Itself. Correctively, if thereare to be broader coalitions 
working to improve education, there must be better informa- 
tion a va i la ble a nd better information flow between and 
among the many levels of government, agencies, partners, 
educators and publics involved. Already, for example, 
business (by supplying personnel and equipment) and post- 
secondary iiu.titutions (by offering special opportunities for 
teacher inservice training) are cooperating with K-1 2 schools 
to instill new technological skills in students. 

3. There must be better cccess to knowledge in the schools in 
order to provide e^ery chi Id the maximum possible 
conditions for learning. U;ssonsand materials must be pre- 
sented in ways that make learning easy and exciiing for 
students. 

4. Theexplicit curriculum needs revision — to include new 
nnaterial, to prune extraneous material and to highlight new 
skills mentioned but not taught in thecurrentcurriculum. For 
example, history and science courses need to be updated or 
supplemented regularly, 

5. The implicit curriculum — the circumstances surrounding 
teaching and learning — needs to be brought into conscious- 
ness and assessed to determine how it is forwarding or in- 
hibitinq learning. 

o " " 
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6 We need higher levels of achievement and more students 
involved in 

• Higher level skills such as analysis, evaluctian and syn- 
thesis (students shauld be able ta pull together mfarma- 
tian fram a variety af saurces — i e,, books, media, other 
people, their own experience,-categarize it, decide 
whether it is valid and come to reasonable conclusions) 

• Skills in learning how to leorn, i.e., taking advantage of 
the available learning conditions, not only m thecloss- 
room, but in libraries, medio and even in ploy 

• Mathematics, science and foreign languages 
ond we need to analyze the schools' roles in fostering 

• Career preparation and vocational education 

• Nonocodemic goals such as good citizenship, ability to 
work with others, self-confidence, etc. 



SAT SCORE AVERAGES FOR 
COLLEGE-BOUND SENIORS, 1974-84 



Verbol Mathematical 



1974 


444 


480 


1975 


434 


472 


1976 


431 


472 


1977 


429 


470 


1978 


429 


468 


1979 


427 


467 


1980 


424 


466 


1981 


424 


466 


1982 


426 


467 


1983 


425 


468 


1984 


426 


471 
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PERCENTAGE OF 1982 HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES WHO MET CURRICULAR 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON EXCELLENCE IN 
EDUCATION, BY SUBJECT AREA AND 
SELEaED SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS: 1982 



Characteristic 
All graduates 

Grade span of school 

K-12 

9- 12 

10- 12 

School enrollment size 

Less than 600 
600 to 1,800 
More than 1,800 

Region 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Centra I 
East North Central 
West North Centra I 
Mountain 
Pacific 

Community type 

Urban 

Suburban 

Rural 



All Recommendations 

1.8% 



1.5 
1.8 
2.0 



1.0 
2 4 
1.5 



3.6 
5.3 
1 3 

0 1 
0.2 
0.8 

1 4 
1.2 
0.8 



1 8 

2 0 
1.5 



Sourc*: U.S. Dttpartmtnt of Education, Notionol C*nt*r for (ducotion Stotittict, Higher 
School and B«yond Stud\, transcript of unpublished tabulations (October 1983). 
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It IS with regard to the sixth area that mony specific suggestians 
far refarm hove been made. These cluster araund: 

• Impravmg aur system of instruction and pedagogy 

• Better use of time m the school day, in the classroom and 
through the year 

• Betterteacher preparation and more attractive teacher career 
ladders o nd work environments 

• Better management of the school and classroom 

• Greater accountability for the resu Its of schooh ng 

• Improved leadership within the school 

A final oreo, addressed particularly by Goodlod and Sizer, is 
this: we need to bridge the gap between our ideals and our 
practice. Education has received good advice from outside and 
within for aver o hundred years. Every state in Americo con 
produce lofty and comprehensive documents rich in idealism. 
But research establishes again and again that we do not practice 
what we preach. Unless we understand the social and institu- 
tional constraints that hove made it impossible to honor aur 
ideals in the past, our renewal recommendations will only 
contribute ta on already vast but unread library. 

Far o synthesis af the various refarm reports see A Summary of 
Major Reports on Education by the Education Commission af the 
States. Action for Excellence and its 1 984fallawup report 4c//on 
in the States can also be ordered f'-am ECS. See also. Charting 
a Course: A Guide to the Excellence Movement in Education by 
Ian AAcNett (Council for Basic Education, 1984). 
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5. 


CHANGING SCHOOLS 












machines. . . 




There is no "quick fix" for education. To begin with, we need to 
look for the vital signs of health, such as student, parent and 
teacher satisfaction, flexibility, creativity, productivity and 
optimism. 

The greatest obstacles to changes in education are lack of 
self-knowledge, demands of managing large groups of students, 
isolation, poor training and lack of vision. 

Experience also suggests citizens want schools to meet four 
major goals: academic, vocational, civic and social, and 
personal development. Schools seldom know hew well they are 
doing in each area. Hence, standards should be established by 
each school that would increase self-awareness and measure 
progress. 


0 
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We know now that education is only a "loosely coupled" system 
and that overly rationalistic models of teaching and administer- 
ing schools are inadequate Change strategies must rest on the 
deeper understanding of the school environment that research 
and experience hove made available to us or they will not work. 

Education Is an art, not a science. Neither education itself nor 
the institutions we have created to inculcate It are remotely like 
production lines In which changes con be made at various Noy 
stations, guaranteeing better products at the end of the line. We 
must free ourselves from misleading metaphors, grandiose 
visions of sweeping change and our deep hunger far quick fixes. 
Schools ore more like organisms than machines. They are 
arrangements of personal relationships built upon varying 
degrees of trust and mistrust, personal gaols compromised by 
social goals, varying degrees of responsibility and freedom to 
choose, and conflicting ambitions. Rather than thinking about 
how to tune upon engine, we should be thinking about how to 
restore health and hope to an oiling organism. That con only be 
done by carefully observing theorganism, its environment and 
the stresses with which It Is trying to cope. Some vital signs of 
health to look far In each school are acceptable levels of 
satisfaction — of students, parents, teachers and administrators; 
flexibility; creativity In salving problems; productivity; and 
optimism, for starters. 

John I. Goodlad has been a careful observer of schools far 
decades. In his recent study A Place Called School, he found 
that schools Hiffered markedly in these and other holistic vital 
signs. He concludes that renewal con on ly came about one school 
oto timeond the process must begin with a careful look at the 
school OS on ecosystem, on organism with a distinct personality 
congenial or inimical to growth and change. From his point of 
view, the greatest obstacles to change ore: 



Lock of self-knowledge. Few schools know what they need to 
know tochange: exactly what their functions are; how rele- 
vant Instruction is to community needs; haw teachers ore 
teaching; how they have distributed resources across learning 
areas; how access to knowledge varies for different students; 
how much time Is really spent on instruction; what their 
priorities are; and more. Without such Jsi'^owledge, people 
within the school cannot determine if there Is any difference 
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between what they think they are dai ng and what they are 
really doing. They cannat be canvinced there is any need for 
change, and if they were, they wauld not know where ta start 

• The demands of managing large groups of students in a 

small place — the classroom. These demands determine and 
limit the ways people teach. AAastteachers have adapted a 
lecture approach thatleavesstudentsautof any important 
decisions, relegates students to passive roles, rules out cal- 
loborativeond honds-an octivitiesanddiscourages extended 
discussion, reading or writing. Even teachers who hove 
learned other ways of teaching find these demands so insis- 
tent that they musteventuolly succumb to the dominant peda- 
gogy even though they know it is inferior. 

• Isolation — of teachers from one onother, of teachers and 
administrators — even, ironically, of teachers from students. 
Change has no chance if the people weexpect to change ore 
cut off from one o nother o nd hove no support for collabora- 
tion cnH col leg io I ity. 

• Training. Most teachers si mply do not know how to teach 
higher-order skills or to li ik facts to concepts, or how to 
evaluate writing or give students o larger role in their 
education. 

• Lack of vision. Even "advantaged" schools appear to hove no 
interest in trying new approaches that run against practices 
that hove prevailed for over 50 years. Thus, poor schools 
resist change because "we're so busy trying to keep our heads 
above water" and good schools resist change because they 
see no reason to chonqe! The structure of the schools farces 
emphasis to be olwoyson short-term considerations. 
Education is broken into so many little units — grades, terms, 
units, 50-m mute doss periods — and spread across so many 
teachers and schools that hardly anyone ever takes o long 
view about anything. 
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To provide each child with such optimal conditions for learning 
as can be obtained in an institutional setting, each school must 
f i nd the time over the next yea r or two to ta ke a good ha rd look 
at Itself. Each school could establish an "index of satisfaction/' 
as simple as a grading system from A to F or as elaborate as 
the instruments used by researchers to create school case studies. 
Students, teachers, administrators, aides and parents could be 
asked a common set of questions and a set of questions particular 
to their sphere of experience and expertise. 

Goodlad found teacher satisfaction to be a good predictor of 
school quality. But the effective schools research establishes a 
number of other indicators, any of which could easily become 
partof a satisfaction questionnaire. Such a questionnaire should 
provide answers to such questions as: 

• Which groups — students, teachers, parents or administrators 
— are most satisfied? 

• What are the major strengths and problems each group 
identifies? How do their perceptions differ? 

• Whut ideas do people in each group have for addressing 
problems? 

• How well do people i' I each group seem to understand the 
responsibilities and problems faced by people in the other 
groups? 

• Which of the four inu jor sets of school goals — academic, 
vocational, personal developmentand civic — do people in 
eachgroupsee receiving mostand leastemphasis inthe 
school? 



The answers to such questions become raw material for 
discussion and debate about what the school is doing as well as 
how satisfied people are with its progress. This leads naturally 
to discussion about the goals of schooling and what is being 
done to meet them. Experience suggests that citizens want thei r 
schools to meet four major goals: 
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• Academic. They wantstudentsto obtain a sound grounding in 
reoding, writing, mothemotlcs, literoture, history ond so on. 

• Vocational. They wont students to know obout the world of 
work ond be prepored to enter it with opproprlote knowledge, 
skills, ottitudesond work hobits. 

• Civic and social. They wont students to oppreciote the volues 
of this o nd other societies, to know how to be useful citizens 
ond to know how togetolong with others, 

• Personal development. They wont students to develop con- 
fidence in themselves, develop independence ond judgment, 
beobleto moke morol choices ond understond themselves 
sufficiently to grow ond leorn productively. 



Eoch of these mo jor goo Is is supported by o strong constituency, 
but oil the goo Is are considered "very importont"in survey of ter 
survey. So eoch school must deol with oil four gools. Whot it 
needs to know, however, in order to set the stoge for renewol, 
IS exoctly how it is oddressing eoch gool ond with whot meosure 
of success. 



Goodlcd ond others found morked differences in the woys 
schools distributed resources between the first two gools; some 
schools were for more heovily committed to vocotionol goals 
than others, although, interestingly, the people in the more 
vocotionolly oriented schools did not reolly know how their 
resources were distributed. It behooves eoch school, then, to 
determine how niony teochers ond whot percentoge of school 
time ore devoted todifferentgoalsond the curriculo tied to the 
goals. With thot informotion in hond, o school con begin to 
estoblish resource priorities. Goodlod suggests thot 18% of o 
high school student's progrom should be devoted to literoture 
ond longuoge, 18% to mothemotics ond science, 15%tosociol 
studies, to the orts ond to vocotionol educotion, leoving 1 0% for 
individuol choice. Supposing thot o school chose sirrilor 
proportions os o torget, the question to osk ofter o study wou Id 
be whether such o balonce could be ochieved given the present 
distribution of resources. 




Between the mo jor goals endorsed by almost everyone and the 
day-to-day activities of teachers there lies o host of subgoals, 
objectives, subobjectives, curriculor guidelines and mandates. 
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textbook gools and objectives ond subob|e' ves, workbooks, 
tests, ossignments. lesson plons ond occol :>dotions to 
ovoiloble time, resources, interruptions, exp^ lenceond troinlng. 
Somewhere in this moze, the intentions behind the goals get lost 
ortronsformed beyond recognition. Here lie the bones of mony 
o noble suggestion for reform. Some teochers ore odvoncing 
toward these goals ond know it; some ore odvoncing toward 
them but think they oren't; mony — most, if Goodlod is correct 

— think they ere odvoncing toword them but ore not. Teochers 

— helping eocU other, oided by inservice or preservice programs 
and with stron'^ "xjsltive leodersh ip by the principal — ore going 
to hove to ct^ lis vexing gop between whot is preached ond 
whot is prQ< ..ed. In finding out more obout whot they ore doing 

— how they ore spending theirtime, how students interpret their 
efforts, how respected colleogues seem tooccomplish more, etc. 

— teochers con loy thegroundworkforon improved pedogogy 
and on improved curriculum. 

Most reseorch indicotes thot more efficient use of time ond 
improved teoching methods could greotly improve eoch student's 
opportunity to experience optimol conditions for learning. But 
teochers need to know more obout how they spend their time 
ond how they ore teoching if they ore to be enlisted in the effort 
to improve educotion. And they need to find these things out 
themselves through positive, nonthreotening processes thot build 
professionol skills ond enhonce self respect. Along the woy, they 
will identify rnony administrative ond logisticol foctors thot 
inhibit their obility to do their jobs os well os they would like 
to. These foctors must then become the subjects of for-ronging 
discussions throughout the schoc>l. Someof them will be "givens" 
beyond the school's power to olter. Mony of ♦hem will be 
olteroble if the desire for chonge is strong enough. 



Whot ore the stondords eoch school should be striving to meet? 
It depends, of course upon where eoch school finds itself. To 
begin with, stondords con be simply expectotions thot the school 
will do o time oudit within the next yeor or so; will exomine 
resouro;S;will initiotediologueobout gools, structurol constroints 
on teoching ond such issues os trockingor the relotionship of 
vocotionol educotion progroms to the rest of the curriculum. 
Moving begun, o school con set more specific stondords: we wont 
our sotisfoction roting to rise, we wont our wosted time reduced 
20% by next year, we wo nt four inservice progroms on teoching 
higher-level skills, etc. 
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Testing should, of course, continue, but no longer as the sole 
source of infornnation about p. rgress. Many schools could decide, 
after a thorough tinne audit, that testing is taking up more time 
than the utility of the results would ju'*ify. And since many of 
the skll Is we now want teachers to devek difficult to assess 
with multiple-choice tests, we would exf. xhools to change 
and broaden their tests considerably. Appropriate standards for 
tests a nd school wide ossessments wi 1 1 vary from school *o school . 
Obviously a basic stone , rd is for scores togo up on school and 
nationally standardized tests, rather than down. But they cannot 
go up forever and, if tl' Vre already high they may not reflect 
positive changes in attitude and achievement at all. That is why 
they cannot be the sole indicator of progress and must be 
accompanied by a range of other indicators such as attitude 
surveys, individual work folders, teacher judgments, ti me audits 
and parent feedback. Vital signs of a healthy ecosystem, such 
as flexibility, creativity, optimism and collaboration should also 
be assessed through interviews, observation and questionnaires. 

To accomplish this increased self-oworeness, each school may 
well wont to establish on interdisciplinary policy committee or 
"change team" led by experienced teachers and the principal. If 
the school determines it wonts to enter into partnerships with 
business groups or other schools, representation could include 
outsiders. The most important aspect of this process, however, is 
that it be under the control of the school itself, not on outside 
agency. The people who live with decisions to change their 
environment must take the responsibility for those changes if 
they ore to hove lasting value. And problems must be seen und 
attacked as port of a system, not as isolated f eatu res of the school . 

For more on this subject, read A Place Called School by John 
Goodlod (McGraw-Hill, 1 983); Effective Organizational Renewal 
inSc/ioo/by R.C.Williams(McGraw-Hill, 1974); TheCultureof 
the School and the Problem of Change by S.B. Soroson (Allyn 
and Bacon, 1971); The Role of the Principal in Change by 
Rosenblumond Jostrzab(Abt Associates, n.d.)and Implementing 
Organizational Innovations by Gross and Gioquinto (Basic 
Books, 1971). 
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6. 



THE RENEWAL PRHrF^q 



OUTSIDE THE 



SCHOOL BUILDING 



'The schools need help in putting new ideas 
to work. . . " 



State departments of education and school districts can provide 
the support needed by schools in managing the change process 
and putting new ideas to work. 

Both states and districts should have targets and standards to 
aim for, including process standards that describe the plans and 
programs that districts ana states should aim to have in place 
within the next several years. They should also collect "output" 
indicators that would include a broad range of qualitative and 
descriptive, as well as quantitative, data on such topics as test 
scores, pupil/teacher ratios, absentee and dropout rates, teacher 
attrition, etc. 



The schools need heip in acquiring self-knowledge, managing 
ihe change process, examining alternative improvements and 
putti ng new ideas to work. They need the ti me to do these th i ngs 
and the necessary information, measurementtoolsand special- 
ized expertise. 

• District central offices can provide these th ings as well as the 
moral support and reinforcementthe effort requires. District 
personnel can conduct studies that individual schoolscannot 
or that are best carried out on a larger sea le. District experts 
can helpassess costsand can collect and share information 
about the renewal efforts of various schools. Districts can set 
ranges for balancing the curriculum or improve the process by 
wh ich pri ncipols are selected *o provide the right ki nds of 
leadership for each school. Large districts can establish centers 
for the study of alternative curricula and new ways to teach. 
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• Intermediate units, rechnical assistance centers, state depart- 
ments of education end business/industry partners with ap- 
propriate expertise con support each district in the some ways 
the district Is supporting renewal of each school. They can 
synthesize research, cosponsor seminars and workshops, 
supply experts, create measurement devices and build net- 
works among the schools and districts undergoing renewal. 

• The state is ultimately responsible forartlculating a set of 
comprehensive, conceptually consistent education goals, 
creating incentivesfor renewal, clearing roadblocks to 
change and. In general, legitimating the entire process. 
State experts can develop and disseminate material about 
alternative pedagogies, currictilar design and successful 
improvement efforts. 

Both districts and states should have targets and standards to 
aim for. Just as test scores alone will not suffice for individual 
schools, they are necessary but insufficient Indicators for districts 
and states. Some of the indicators will have to be quantitative 
— test scores, attendance figures, percentages of lOth graders 
exposed to a balanced curriculum, etc. — and some must be 
qualitative — satisfaction indices, evaluation team reports or 
positive feedback from the business world or higher education 
institutions. 

What might some such standards be? Hereore some examples. 
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STATE AND DISTRICT 
PROCESS STANDARDS 



PrcKess standards describe the plans and programs districts and 
states should aim to have in place within the next several years, 
to stimulate and guide the process of school renev,ai. If such 
programs are in place, public consciousness of renewal will be 
high, brood coalitions will be committed to the effort, appropriate 
information will be available for discussion and debate and the 
capability of each school to effect change will be enhanced. 



STATES 

1 . Usinga modelforbringingoboutchongethotis most 
appropriate and effective for your state (e.g., itcould be 
initiated by the governor, the chief state school officer, a task 
force, or itcould filter upfrom local districts), develop a com- 
prehensive state plan for school improvement that includes: 



• Ample input from business, government, education, labor 
and lay citizens 

• Cleorossignment of responsibility tooll ma|or actors in the 
education enterprise(governars, key legislative committee.s, 
chief state school officers, teachers, superintendents, etc.) 

• AttentK^n toall curricularareas, including vocational 
education, the arts, etc 

• Three different models for improving the appropriateness, 
quality and quantity of instruction 

• Clear and frequently used channels of communication 
between all involved actors, agencies, associations, etc. 



• Mechanisms for providing assistance to districts 



Widespread media coverage and thoughtful dissemina- 
tion of information toall actors and thegeneral public 
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2. Include long-ronge plans for improving teacher and admin- 
istrator training and public appreciotion for their hard work. 
Elements should cover: 

• Certification requirements for both teachers and odmin- 
istrators 

• Career ladders for teachers 

• Ahc'd lookatteacherlraining institutions and plansfor 
their improvement 

• Permanent ar periodic state-funded institutes far training 
current principals and teachers in school effectiveness 
techniques 

• Criteria for evaluating teacher and principal effectiveness 

3 Publicize the plan widelyand provide mechonisms for further 
public input and continuing dialogue about major issues, 

4, Analyze the flow of informotion about education in your state, 
spot potential roadblocks to progress or sources of friction and 
misunderstanding, and devise ways to improve information 
flow and resolve conflicts. 

5, Convene state and district people who compile the statistics 
necessary for monitoring progress and develop o plan for 
gathering, coordina^»ng, analyzing and publicizing those key 
statistics in on accurate, efficientond easily understandable 
form, 

6, Use state "clout" to helpdistricts and schools set up partner- 
ships with local business, industry or labor organizations, 

7, Allocotef unds far renewal and establish incentives for 
creative approaches to improved education , 

8, Develop plans for reviewing the textbook adoption process 
and criteria employed in evaluoti ng textbooks and materials 
for appropriateness and quality. 



9 Layout plans for reexamining state education goals and 
their links to curriculum and pedagogy. Goals should be 
broadened to include new skills, prioritized, conceptually 
harmonized and disseminated to districts. 

1 0. Set up plans for reexamining state testing and assessment 
progra ms and measuri ng ach levement end attitude changes 
periodically. 

1 1 . Sponsor "centers of excellence," pi lot schools and laboratories 
devoted to improving thecurriculum and teaching practices. 

1 2. Develop plans for introducing technology into the system in 
ways that max. mize its utility and minimize the "Tower of 
Babel" effect 

DISTRICTS 

Districts, depending on their size and staff expertise, could be 
engaging in activities 1 , 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11 and 1 2. 



"OUTPUT" INDICATORS FOR 
STATES AND DISTRICTS 



The further away one gets from individual schools, the more 
abstract our information becomes n'x)ut what is going on in 
them. A> information becomes moreabstract, important shades 
a ndsublieties disappear; great improvements in one area of the 
state may be washed out by difficulties somewhere else. 
Statistical indicators tend to legress toward the mean and 
important changes do not show up as "statistically significant" 
in the data. People all over the state could be convinced that 
great changes had taken place but be unable to "prove it" with 
data aggregcJed across so many different districts and schools. 
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Accordingly, ever/one charged wi*h aggregating data and 
reporting resulti must share the limitations of current measure- 
ment techniques with all who will be interpreting and using the 
results. And every effort should be made to create a broad range 
of indicators rather than relying on just a few. If you casta broad 
net, you're more likely toget more fish and more different kinds 
of fish. It would be a shame if an effort as complex and 
wide-ranging as school renewal were evaluated inadequately. 

Quantitative data should be accompanied by qualitative and 
descriptive data. A state could appoint an evaluation team, for 
instance, which might visit key schools and report about the 
activities and ambience it finds in different kinds of schools. 
Districts could combine their quantitative data with reports on 
schools' time audits, satisfaction indices and morale reports. 

In addition to polls, test scores, descriptive data, interpretive 
judgments of knowledgeable leaders and summaries of 
evaluation visits and case studies, states with districts' help 
should continue to collect quantitative indicators such as the 
following- 



Enrollments in publicand private schools 
Pupil/teacher ratios 
Cost/pupil indicators 

Percentage of students exposed to a balanced curriculum 

Percentage of students by race, sex and socioeconomic status 
in regular, low track and remedial courses 

Percentage of students in preprimary programs 

Absentee and dropout rates 

Average minutes/day per course, type of school 

Teacher attrition rates 

Teacher preparation statistics 



TO HELP SCHOOLS MOVE 
TOWARD RENEWAL 
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/. Find out what is being done now in your state. 

2. Check with your governor's office, your state legislator, state 
and local school boards, recognized education experts, 

3. Learn from successful programs in other states and apply or 
modify them for your own state, or help decision makers do it 

4, If you see progress, get behind it, Talkaboufit, Offertohelp, 

5, If you do not see progress, initiate it, or bring the lack of 
progress to the attention of those who make decisions on 
education policy. 
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7. MORE INFORMATION 
ON THE l<;SUgS 



The Education Commission of the States publishes materials and 
answersquestionsabouta widearray of issues. Short, readable 
syntheses of information about major topics are available in the 
ECS Usuegram series, which includes the following titles: 



No. Titk 

TEACHERS AND TEACHING 



1 . Research Findingson Effective Teaching and Schools 
5. Collective Bargaining Issues Continue 
7. Testing for Teacher Certification 

23 . State Policies To Screen o^d Attract Teachers 

24. Teache** Shortages in the Next Decade 

37. Teachers' Rights to Free Speech and Academic Freedom 
41 . Restructuring Careers in Teaching 

45. Quality of Teachers: Standards and Incentives 
49. Home Instruction 

SCHCOL IMPROVEMENT AND EDUCATION EXCELLENCE 

1 . Research Findingson Effective Teaching and Schools 

5. Low-Cost School Improvement 

1 1. State Programsof School Improvement 

38. State Strategic Planning for Technology 
45. Society Challenges Education 

S TUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

2. AchievementTrends in the Arts 

6. Achievement in Mathematics and Science 
9. How Well Can Students ReocJ and Write? 

16. Student.^chievement in Public and Private Schools 
20. StudentMinimum Competency Testing 
36. Legal Rules for StudentCompetency Testing 
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LAW AND EDUCATION 



10. Special Education and the Law 

1 2. Campulsary Schooling and Nontraditional Education 

22. Regulation of Postsecondory Institutions: Model Legislotion 

27. School FinonceLitigotion 

33. Proyer, the Bible ond the Public Schools 

34. Curriculum ond the Constitution 

35. Sex Equity in Public Educotion 

36. Legol Rules for Student Competency Testing 

37. Teochers' Rights to Free Speech ond Acodemic Freedom 
44. Roce Equity in Educotion 

48. New Plons for Teochers- Legol Requirements 

49. Home Instruction 



SCHOOL FINANCE 

19. Tuition Tox Credits 

21 . Improving Higher Educotion Through Budget Incentives 

25. School Finonce Equity 

26. School Finonce Reform: Post, Present ond Future 

27. School FinonceLitigotion 

28. ProgromsforSpeciol Student Populotions 
32. Implementing the Educotion Block Gront 
43. School Focilities ond Deferred AAointenonce 
47. Equity ond Excellence: Finonce Implicotions 



GOVERNANCE 



15. Setting Up BlueRibbon Commissions 

29. Responding to Chonge: Goals for Stote Public Educotion 

30. Stote Structures of Elementory/Secondory Governonce 

31 . The Stote Legislotive Voting Process in Educotion 

32. Implementing the Educotion Block Gront 

42. Boords, Deportments, Chiefs ond Stote Educotion Policy 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



21 . Improving Higher Educotion Through Budget Incentives 

22. Regulotion of Postsecondory Institutions: AAodel Legislotion 
40. Postsecnndory Proprom Review 
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ALSO AVAILABLE 



4. Adult Learning: A AAapr Trend 

8. Energy Education: Another Passing Fad'? 
1 4. The Four-Day School Week 
18. School ProgrannsTo Prevent Drug Abuse 
39. Migrant Education 
50. Direct Writing Assessments in the States 

In addition, full reports are available on such issues os: 

• School finance 

• Teacherquality 

• Pay-for-performonce systems 

• School improvement 

• Governance 

• Equity 

• Private education and home study 

• Legal issues in such areas as teacher testing and handicapped 
education 

• Postsecondary education 

For more state-by-state financial data, ask ECS for its two-page 
wall chart. School Finance at a Glance. 

For information about what states are doing to improve 
education, ask ECS for Action in the States (1984). 
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OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

• National Center for Education Statistics, Washington, D.C, 

• National Instituteof Education, Washington, D.C. 

• U.S. Commerce Department, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. 

• State data centers: outlets far U.S. Census data in each state. 
Write Bureau of theCensus, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 20230 fora listof cente.s. 

• State demography off ices 

• State education agencies and/or state boards af education 
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APPENDIX 

SELECTED STATg-BY-<^TATF 
STATISTICS 



Operating Per-Capita Per-Pupil 1981-82 
School Income LApense Par-Pupil 

Districts, (% of Exp«ns« 





1983-84 


Notional Averages) 


in Dollars 


ALABAMA 


128 


78 


54 


2 063 


ALASKA 


53 


146 


196 


6,429 


ARIZONA 


217 


92 


76 


2,462 


ARKANSAS 


367 


76 


69 


1,841 


CALIFORNIA 


1,029 


113 


98 


2,671 


COLORADO 


181 


111 


98 


2,914 


CONNECTICUT 


165 


124 


120 


3 189 


DELAWARE 


19 


106 


125 


3 198 


DISTRICT OF COLUMB 1 A 


1 


131 


130 


3 792 


CI /^DinA 
rLVJKlUA 


A7 
O/ 


99 


99 




GEORGIA 


187 


86 


78 


1,862 


HAWAII 


1 


105 


107 


2,862 


IDAHO 


116 


81 


74 


1,996 


ILLINOIS 


1,007 


109 


109 


2,936 


INDIANA 


305 


90 


80 


2,306 


■OWA 


439 


97 


105 


2,826 


KANSAS 


305 


106 


104 


2,815 


KENTUCKY 


180 


80 


7C 


1,857 


LOUISIANA 


66 


92 


97 


2,829 


MAINE 


228 


81 


88 


2,205 


AAARYLAND 


24 


110 


117 


3,235 


MASSACHUSEHS 


376 


109 


105 


3,137 


MICHIGAN 


571 


99 


121 


3,145 
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K-12 






TotalK-12 




12 Minority 


Teachers 


^ve^age 




Students 


lOTOIS 


Teacher 




Enrollment, 


%of 


%of 


%of 


Salaries 




Fall 1982 


Total, 


Change, 


Change 


1983--84 




(Thousands) 


1980 


1970-80 


1970-81 


in Dollars 




724 


34 


- 7 




1 o f\on 

1 0,V/VAJ 




89 


28 


4- 1 1 


+ 48 


wO, JO*t 




510 


34 


+ 5 


+ 36 


91 AO^ 




433 


24 


- 2 


+ 1 1 


16 Q9Q 

1 7 A7 




4,065 


43 


+ 16 


+ 19 


OA AM 
AO,*tUO 




545 


22 


4 3 


+ 23 


99 

AA, J*t J 




486 


17 


+ 5 


+ 8 


99 A94 

AA,OA*t 




93 


29 


+ 7 


- 12 


90 09 S 




91 


96 


NA 


-31 


97 ^^0 




1,4'«"> 


32 


+ 4 


+ 20 


1Q ^4*^ 

1 7, J*t J 




1,054 


34 


+ 1 


+ 28 


18 ^0^ 




162 


75 


NA 


+ 10 

1 1 w 


94 '1^7 




203 


8 


+ 4 


+ 99 

I AA 


ifl A4n 




1,830 


29 


+ 7 


— 7 


9*1 '^^S 




1,000 


12 


+ 2 


+ 2 


21,587 




SOS 


4 


+ 2 


- 4 


20,140 




407 


13 


+ 4 


+ 1 


19,598 




651 


9 


0 


+ 5 


19,780 




776 


43 


+ 2 


+ 10 


19,100 




212 


1 


0 


- 4 


17,128 




699 


34 


+ 9 


- 4 


24, 




909 


n 


+ 5 


+ 13 


22,50t 




1,761 


21 


+ 6 


+ 15 


28,877 
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Operating Per-Capita Per-Pupii 1981-82 
School Irtome Expense Per-Pupil 

Districts, (% of Expense 





1983-84 


National Avarages) 


in bollart 


MINNESOTA 


433 


1 A 1 


1 f\o 


2,905 


MISSISSIPPI 


154 


7Q 


JL.Q 


1,706 


MISSOURI 


546 


92 


QA 


2,342 


MONTANA 


546 


OA. 
OO 


1 0 1 


2,998 


NEBRASKA 


955 




V/ 


2,704 


NEVADA 


17 


1 AO 




2,424 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


158 


V/ 


Q*) 
DO 


2,502 


NEW JERSEY 


592 


1 1 o 


1^1 


3,515 


NEW MEXICO 


88 




VO 


2,703 


NEW YORK 


728 


111 
1 1 1 


1 AA 


4,r J 


NORTH CAROLINA 


142 


fii 


DO 


2,099 


NORTH DAKOTA 


283 


98 


^f\A 


2,729 


OHIO 


615 


9o 


OO 


2,492 


OKUHOMA 


615 


102 


OA 

99 


2,667 


OREGON 


307 


93 


IOC 


3,299 


PENNSYLVANIA 


500 


99 


1 10 


3,050 


RHODE ISLAND 


40 


V7 


1 OA 


3,040 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


92 


77 


09 


1,876 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


195 


o7 


O 1 

81 


2,300 


TENNESSEE 


142 


80 


71 


1,895 


TEXAS 


1,099 


103 


79 


2,229 


UTAH 




80 


67 


1,931 


VERMONT 


274 


86 


99 


2,763 


VIRGINIA 


139 


100 


90 


2,397 


WASHINGTON 


299 


104 


104 


2,650 


WEST VIRGINIA 


55 


79 


88 


2,593 


WISCONSIN 


432 


97 


116 


2,935 


WYOMING 


49 


111 


125 


3,417 




15,567 


100% 


100% 


2,724 
average 
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Total K-12 
Enrol Iment 
Fain982' 
(Thoutondt) 


K- 

%of 
Total, 
1980 


12 Minority 
Students 

/O OT 

Change, 
» 970-80 


K-12 Teachers 
Totals 
%of 
Change 
1970-fl» 


Average 
Teacher 

Salaries 
1983-84 
in Dollars 


715 


6 


+ 3 


- 2 




24,480 


468 


52 


+ 1 


+ 8 




15,895 


803 


15 


0 


0 




19,300 


152 


15 


+ 8 


+ 11 




20,657 


269 


1 1 


+ 3 


+ 1 




18,785 


151 


19 


+ 5 


+ 45 




23,000 


160 


1 


+ 1 


+ 31 




17,376 


1J73 


28 


+ 8 


+ 4 




23,044 


269 


57 


+ 9 


+ 23 




20,760 


2,719 


32 


+ 7 


-11 




26,750 


1,097 


32 


+ 1 


+ 13 




18,014 


117 


4 


+ 2 


- 9 




20,363 


1,860 


15 


+ 2 


- 8 




21,421 


594 


21 


+ 5 


+ 20 




'3,490 


448 


9 


+ 4 


+ 4 




22,833 


1,784 


15 


+ 2 


0 




22,800 


139 


8 


+ 3 


- 1 




24,641 


609 


44 


+ 2 


+ 12 




17,500 


124 


8 


+ 2 


- 8 




16,480 


828 


25 


+ 3 


+ 15 




17,900 


2,986 


46 


+ 9 


+ 23 




20,100 


370 


7 


■1- 1 


+ 14 




20,256 


1 91 


1 


+ 1 


+ 6 




17,9ol 


y/o 


28 


+ 3 


+ 16 




19,867 


739 


14 


+ 7 


+ 4 




24,780 NA = not avo^able. 


375 
785 
107 


4 

9 
8 


- 1 
+ 3 

- 1 


+ 32 
+ 5 
+ 45 




17,482 

Source: 

23.000 ... 

National Center for 

24,500 Education Statistic:. 


39,643 


27 


+ 6 


+ 3 




22,019 
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TRENDS IN EDUCATION: 





50 STATES AND D.C. 




1 972-73 to 1 992-93 



(Numb«rt in Thoutondt) 



Chgroct*ristic 

5chool-og« ond coll«g«>og« 

populotions^ 

5-1 3 years old 
14- 17 years old 
1 8 years old 
18-24 years old 
25-34 years old 
35-44 years old 

Public school districts 

Operating 
Nonoperating 

Enrollmvnt 







%ofCKano« 




SofChangi 






1972-73 




1982'-83 






to 


1992-93' 


to 


1972-73 


1982-83 


1982-83 


(Pro|«ct«d) 


1992-93 


35,679 


30,431 


-15 


3' 400 


10 


16,639 


14,963 


-10 


1^,087 


-13 


3,976 


4,188 


5 


3,199 


-24 


26,076 


30,367 


16 


24,881 


-18 


27,6?3 


39,481 


43 


42,548 


8 


22,859 


28,144 


23 


39,704 


41 


17,0 


15 9^ 


6 






16.5 


15.6 


5 






4 


.3 


-25 







Elementory ond s«condory 

K-grade ' 2 
K— 8 
9-12 


50,744 
35,531 
15,213 


44,743 
30,843 
13,901 


-12 
- 13 
-9 


46,378 
34,125 
12,253 


4 

11 
-12 


Public 

K-8 
9-12 


45,744 
31,831 
13,913 


39,M3 
27,143 
12,501 


-13 
-15 
-10 


41,078 
30,025 
11,053 


4 

11 
-12 


Privot** 

K-8 
9-12 


5,000 
3,700 
1,300 


5,100 
3,700 
1,400 


2 
0 
8 


5,300 
4,100 
1,200 


4 

11 
-14 


High«r«ducotion 

Total 
Public 
Private 


9,215 
7,071 
2,144 


12,426 

9,696 
2,730 


35 

37 


11,810 
9,284 
2,526 


-5 
-4 
-7 


Men 
Women 


5,239 
3 976 


6,031 
6,394 


15 
61 


5,715 
6,095 


-5 
-5 


Under 25years old 
25 years old and over 


6,401 
2,814 


7,580 
4,846 


18 
72 


6,063 
5,748 


-20 
19 


Full-time 
Part-time 


6,072 
3,142 


7,221 
5,205 


19 
66 


6,152 
5,658 


-15 
9 


Undergraduate 


7,941 


10,825 


36 


10,096 


-7 


Graduate 


1,066 


1,323 


24 


1,422 


7 


First-professional 


207 


278 


34 


292 


5 


Full-time equivalent 


7,254 


9,092 


25 


8,165 


-10 




Source: National Center for Education Statistics. 
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% of Chong* % of Chong* 
1972-73 1982-8? 

to 1992-9 J' to 

Choroct«rittic 1972-73 1982-83 1982-83 (Prot»ct«d) 1992-^93 



CI 

clementory ond secordory 












clossroom teochers 








x,0x4 


y 


Eiementory 


1,294 


1,362 


s 


1,618 


19 


Secondory 


1,040 


1,039 


0 


1,006 


-3 


Public 






u 




ft 
y 


Eiementory 
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-- » Not opplicobl* 

'lnt«rm«diot« o H«r notiv* proi»ctions or* bat«d on ossumptions ond methodology shown m Proftctiont of Education 
5tati$ti€B 1992-93, (orthcommg Us«rs should chock tho accoptobihty of th«s« ossumptions for th«ir purposes 
^Popuiotion projoctions or* middi* sonos pro|»ctions from th« Buroau of tho Consus 
'preliminary 
^Estimoted 

'Proiected in 1982-43 

^ExcluJee cop.tol outloy end interest 

'Exctudet mandatory transfers from current fur>ds 

NOTE Conversion to 198 1'>82 dollors wosdor>e on the basis of the Consuf^er Price Index Because of rounding, details 
may rtot odd to totoie 
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The Education Commission of the States is a nonprofit, ' .:.donwide 
interstate compact formed in 1965. The primary purpose of the 
commission is to help governors, state legislators, state education 
officials and others develop policies to improve the quaiity of 
education at al I levels. Forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, 
American Samoa, P > Rico and the Virgin Islands are 
members. The ECS c .<ral offices are at 1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 
300, Denver, Colorado 80295. The Washington office is in the 
Hall of the States, 444 North Capitol Street N.W., Suite 248, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

It is the pol icy of the Educotion Com m ission of the States to to ke 
affirmative action to prevent discrimination in its policies, 
prog'^oms and employment practices. 
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